The Monarchy

rogative in an emergency was never raised on that
occasion save, it is important to note, by the Fascists and
Lord Rothermere, on the one hand, and by the Com-
munist Party, on the other. Neither of these elements, I
suggest, is interested in the due observance of constitu-
tional forms. The purpose of the first was to injure the
party system by placing the King in opposition to the
Baldwin Government, in the hope of profiting from the
resultant confusion. The Communist Party hoped that,
if the King could be persuaded to form a Labour Govern-
ment, his popularity might help to win a general election
for Socialism* It failed, of course, to realize, what Con-
servatives were quick to point out, that if the King had
the right to dismiss his ministers for one cause, he had
the right, also, to dismiss them for another. In any case,
we have the Prime Minister's assurance that such a step
was never contemplated by the King. He could not
accept the consequence of his ministers* advice; and he
abdicated rather then set himself in opposition to them.
That was a view overwhelmingly approved by the vote of
both Houses of Parliament* It is a precedent the signi-
ficance of which for the coming years it is impossible to
over-estimate.

There is one element in the functioning of the Mon-
archy which the abdication of 1936 brought into view
which deserves a brief treatment* The records make it
clear that the exercise by the King of his function of
criticism and comment very largely depends upon the
quality of his private secretary and his assistants, and, to
some extent, at least, upon the personnel of the royal
household through the members of which a good deal of
information reaches the King. It is well known that, so